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policy. Since all but island States are in physical contact with
their neighbours, the various national networks of routes have
gradually been linked together, and through services of many
kinds have been provided; but the essential fact remains, that
in each country the primary objective is to retain control of
communications within the territory of the State so that
international traffic becomes possible only as a result of
mutual agreement on the part of the political entities con-
cerned.
Each and every national network is potentially a closed
system, and the growth of economic nationalism in the twentieth
century has served to reinforce this character by the creation of
artificial barriers at political boundaries. Furthermore, this
nationalist quality of land communications has encouraged
differences in technical aspects. Russia and the two Iberian
countries adopted railway gauges different from that of the
other European States. Rate structures and systems of adminis-
tration are almost as numerous and as varied as the countries
which possess them. In some States there is direct Government
control of railways, while in others this form of transport is
privately owned and directed. Where it is considered necessary,
for economic security or for strategic reasons, transport services
are subsidized directly or indirectly by favourable freight
rates.
International land traffic is therefore hindered by being
subject to the laws of the State through which it passes1 and by
difficulties connected with differences in technical equipment
and administration. In view of these obstructive conditions,
it is a matter for some surprise that international land cir-
culation has reached its present high level which is an index of
the efforts made by the organizers of international agreements
in this field. Their work is subject to modification with every
boundary change and with developments in the political
ideologies of States.
1 Most neighbouring States now have arrangements for the passage of
goods "in transit" and usually in sealed vans. Such goods are usually not
subject to customs inspection but they must figure on an agreed list of commodi-
ties. Such facilities do not exist for road traffic and rarely for goods transported
on inland waterways.